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For Every Other Sunday. 
A LESSON FROM THE BOBOLINK. 


BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE. 


Pray tell me, Mr. Bobolink, ; 
Where did you learn that happy song 
That greets so pleasantly the ear 

As on my way I pass along? 

You tilt on bush or meadow grass, 
And send abroad such songs of glee! 
You must be free from toil and care, 
You seem so glad and gay and free. 


I learned it from the babbling brook. 

Tt echoes in my heart alway. 

No care? My nest is in the grass, 

T’ve little ones to feed each day. 

But Love’s sweet labor makes me glad: 
I work and sing the whole day long. 
Can you not try my way of life, 

And carry in your heart a song? 


It 1s easy finding reasons why other persons 
should be patient. George Exior. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE STORY OF AN OLD PICTURE. 
BY AUGUSTA L. BRIGHAM. 


\ | ORE than six hundred years ago a wonder- 

ful procession wound its way through 

the streets of Florence. Trumpeters 

walked in advance of it, and announced its coming 

to the people. Men were on foot and on horse- 

back, bright-colored banners were flying,— all was 
pomp, music, and joy. 

Is it the grand escort of a prince or noble, or 
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are the magistrates and state officials on their way 
to the city gate to receive a king or welcome an 
embassador from France or Spain? No, this is 
not a worldly pageant. Its purpose is not to pay 
homage to king or prince, but to honor the painter 
Cimabue, whose great picture of the Virgin is 
borne aloft at the head of the procession by the 
citizens of Florence, who are carrying it from the 
painter’s house to the church of the Santa Maria 
Novella, for which it was painted. 

How beautiful! Only in Italy could it occur: a 
people expressing their reverence, their delight, in 
a religious work of art, Mary and her Son the 
simple theme. We are told by Vasari that Cima- 
bue lived outside of the city proper, beyond the 
walls; and, to commemorate that day of rejoicing 
and of triumph, the place was afterward called 
the Borgo Allegri,— the joyous suburb. 

In Mrs. Browning’s beautiful lines we have the 
following : 


“« Ascend the right stair from the farther nave 
To muse in a small chapel scarcely lit 
By Cimabue’s Virgin. Bright and brave that 
Chapel was accounted, mark, of old. 


‘©A noble picture! worthy of the shout 
Wherewith along the streets the people bore 
Its cherub faces which the sun threw out 
Until they stopped and entered the church door.”’ 


It is not known with absolute certainty when 
Cimabue finished this work, but probably before 
his thirtieth year. Let us stand before it, this 
Virgin of Cimabue’s, created in the dim, shadowy 
past by a man who believed in the power of faith 
and in the sacredness of beauty, but whose 
thought was not sufficiently free from the limita- 
tions of the age in which he lived to give clear 
and uvimpeded expression to the lofty ideals 
which dwelt within his soul. So Cimabue’s Ma- 
donna is not beautiful, but it is sacred in purpose 
and in meaving; and the Italians loved it and wor- 
shipped it. Here it is hanging high upon the wall 
of the church, gray and sombre with the dust of 
centuries. 

The Virgin is seated in a stately chair having 
somewhat the appearance of a throne, which is 
supported by three angels on either side. The 
angels are graceful and devotional in expression 
and posture. The Virgin wears a blue robe, into 
which two stars are painted, one upon her hood, 
the other upon her shoulder, symbolic of the 
heavenly light which “went before and stood 
where the young child was.” The pose is quiet 
and dignified, but there is no real sweetness in her 
face,— only a look of inward pondering, and to 
the world almost of indifference. Nevertheless, 
she is the “ Blessed Mother” before whom gene- 
rations have knelt in prayer, putting away their 
sorrows and burdens,—a thought which makes 
one linger silently and reverently in the ancient 
chapel of the Rucellai. 

The child is natural and happy. His right hand 
is raised in the act of blessing,— a gesture which 
the primitive painters, with their unerring instinct, 
gave to Jesus from babyhood to manhood; it is 
always the blessing, always the love. 

This work had its birth in the twilight of art, and 
it seems to us of the modern day scarcely more 
than the feeble, faltering speech of a child; yet it 
held the living seed of all the artistic beauty and 
religious feeling destined to have a great and 
glorious expression throughout Italy at a later 
time. 

It was Cimabue’s great message to the world; 
and it means a vast yearning for all things noble, 
all things true, the complete attainment of which 
lay far on in the centuries yet to come. 

To this very early painter was unfolded only a 
small portion of the secrets of the Divine; but he 
lived up to the fulness of the revelation. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BIRD WHO LIKES LATIN. 


BY GERTRUDE P. DAVIS. 


KIPPY is Edith’s pet canary. He flies across 
the room at her call and lights upon her 
finger. Often he perches upon her shoulder 

to take a seed from her lips as she turns her face 
to him. Sometimes he makes little darts up to 
the top of her head, as if to say, “ Catch me if you 
can!” 

Skippy rarely comes to any one but Edith. If 
he does, he quickly flies away, chirping loudly. 
He seems to say, “There, I did it just to please 
you, but I didn’t wish to.” p 

When Edith’s music hour comes, Skippy always 
begs to be in the room. He likes to sit on the 
piano rack and sing as Edith plays. Loud music 
suits him best: then he sings as if his little throat 
would burst. 

After dinner, every day, Edith studies for an 
hour or two. Thatis Skippy’s time for fun. He 
knows that his cage door ought to be open then 
and: he flutters and scolds until Edith comes to 
open it. 

Then he flies about the room, resting on one 
picture, then on another, singing joyfully. Sud- 
denly Edith finds him perched on her Latin book. 
There he sits quietly until a page is turned. Then, 
standing on one foot, he lifts the other up for the 
leaf to slip under. He always chooses the Latin 
book, though Edith does not know why. Perhaps 
it is because he is named after a Roman general, 
Scipio Africanus, and “Skippy” is for short. 


Kor Every Other Sunday. 
PROPHETS OF SUMMER. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


*Trs the time of cherry bloom, 

Tender leaf, and sweet perfume, 
Hum and whir of insect throng, 
Oriole’s exultant song, 
Flower-laden boughs among. 


Tis the time of violets sweet, 
Nestling lowly at our feet, 
Meekly wearing heaven’s hue, 
Azure fair or deeper blue, 
Unto light of heaven true. 


Tis the time of ferns so tender, 

And rhodora comes in splendor, 
From its bonds her spirit freeing 
In the pool’s clear mirror, seeing 
Beauty’s own excuse for being. 


Cherry-blossoms falling fast, 

Telling of a beauty past; 
Yet the oriole’s note shall ring, 
And the summer’s fruit shall bring 
Hidden treasure of the spring. 


for Every Uther Sunday. 
PHCBE’S POET. 
BY CAROLINE §. ALLEN. 


‘« Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spell-word, nor 
The half unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love’s sweet law.” 


6 HiBE, dear, Aunt Nell has written again 
P about your going to Newburyport this 
summer; and I don’t think you ought to 

put off the visit any longer.” 

Mother’s face looked a little anxious as she said 
this, looking up from her letter to where her fif- 
teen-year-old daughter was playing with the kit- 
tens in the broad, sunny window-seat. 

“O mother, I’m sure I shan’t like Newburyport! 
Newburyport,— the very name sounds grand and 
tiresome after our plain little Sherborn.” 

Baby just then waking from his nap, Mrs. Hol- 


yoke hastened upstairs. And presently Phebe, 
taking “The Daisy Chain” from the low book- 
case, and tucking her pet kitten, Melchizedek, 
under her arm, went to read in the hammock on 
the piazza. 

She had just reached the part in that most de- 
lightful story where Harry dresses up and makes 
a call as Miss Walkingham, when she was inter- 
rupted by voices in the parlor. The parlor win- 
dows opened on the piazza, and Phebe, as she lay 
in the hammock, could not help catching the con- 
versation of her sister Frances and a girl friend. 

‘And then, after the mountains, we went to 
Newburyport for a few weeks,” the friend was 
saying; “and, O Frances, I just wish you could 
go there with me some summer! It’s just the 
kind of place you’d like. The water’s so near. 
There are great, square, homey-looking houses, 
with ‘lookout’ places on top. And everywhere 
you go you meet nice, blue-eyed old captains who 
can tell you sea-yarns by the hour.” 

“Newburyport is near Whittier’s home, isn’t 
it?” asked Frances. Phebe sat up in the ham- 
mock quite eagerly, for Whittier was her favorite 
poet. Her closet door was covered with pictures 
of him at various ages, which she had gleaned 
and cut out from old magazines. 

“Yes, Amesbury isn’t far from there. I went 
over one day with Phil to see the Whittier house. 
I never can describe places, but there is such a 
beautiful, peaceful air about all the rooms! The 
way his books are arranged show his love for 
them; and it was interesting to look at the inscrip- 
tions on the fly-leaves, many in the writing of 
famous authors, men and women who were close 
personal friends of Whittier’s. 

“In the parlor hung a picture of Elsie Venner, 
sent him by Oliver Wendell Holmes. In a win- 
dow hung some pressed flowers (framed) sent 
him, I think, by Lucy Larcom. He wrote that 
poem —you know it, don’t you? —‘Flowers in 
Winter ’— about them. There was a beautiful 
portrait of his sister who lived so long with him.” 

‘Tell me some more,” said Frances. “My sis- 
ter Phebe cares especially for Whittier.” 

“ Well, we couldn’t stay very long; and I can’t 
tell you as I’d like to. You'll have to go there. 
Whittier’s ‘garden-room,’ as he called it, had 
low windows, looking out ona pleasant, old- 
fashioned garden, where I am sure he must have 
loved to write. But many of his poems, especially 
the latest ones, were written at the plain little desk 
inside. He wouldn’t throw away any of his ink- 
bottles, because he got fond of them; and there 
are ever so many of them! We went upstairs. 
The stairs are carpeted with a cheerful, un-Quaker- 
like red, which Whittier chose himself, and always 
supposed to be a quiet green. He was quite color- 
blind.” 

“Did you see his bedroom? ” asked Frances. 

“Yes; and it really was refreshing to me to see 
it, after the luxurious hotel rooms we’d been liy- 
ing in all summer. It is very plain, as you would 
expect. It has some of his favorite books, es- 
pecially Milton; and there is a bit of Whittier’s 
own writing up in the room, saying that he feels 
that Milton’s prose has done him more vital good 
than any other reading. The only picture I re- 
member in that room is a large one of his mother. 
His favorite candlestick is on a stand near the 
bed.” 

At this point the hall clock slowly struck five, 
and Miss Delano jumped up, declaring she should 
be late for her music lesson. 

Phebe flew upstairs, her cheeks very red. She 
burst into the nursery. “O mother!” she ex- 
claimed. “O mother, I want”— She stopped, 
looking a little shame-faced, and continued rather 
lamely, “ When does Aunt Nell want me to go to 
Newburyport?” 


—— 
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R. MACLAREN says: “Never mind where- 

D abouts your workis. Never mind whether 

your name is associated with it. You 

may never see the issue of your toils. You are 

working for eternity. If you cannot see the re- 

sults in the hot working day, the cool evening 

hours are drawing near when you may rest from 
your labors, and then they will follow you.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 

ONE EXCEPTION. 

BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 
My dog eats most as much as I 
Of all the dishes up to pie. 
He sleep as much as I, and more, 
For sometimes in the day he’ll snore. 
There’s notbing in the house too fine 
For that young thoroughbred of mine. 
So when folks say that some men lead 
“A dog’s life,” thus with them I plead, 


“You must mean some dejected cur, 
And not my Boston terrier!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE LAST CLASS. 


Narrative of a little Alsatian. 
From the French of Daudet. 


BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


HIS morning I was very late in going to 
scbool; and I was much afraid of being 
scolded, because Monsieur Hamel had told 

us that he should question us on the participles, 
and I did not know the first word. 

For a moment the idea came to me to miss the 
class, and stroll away through the fields. The 
weather was so warm, so clear! One could hear 


the blackbirds whistling in the border of the woods; . 


and in the Rippert meadow, back of the saw-mill, 
the Prussians were drilling. All this interested 
me much more than the rule of the participles; but 
I had the force to resist, and I ran quickly toward 
the school. 

In passing before the town hall, I saw that 
people had stopped near the little bulletin-board. 
For two years all the bad news of lost battles, req- 
uisitions, orders of the commandanture, had 
come to us from there; and I thought, without 
stopping, “ What is it that there is now?” Then, 
as I was running by the place, the blacksmith 
Wachter, who was then with his apprentice in the 
act of reading the poster, cried out to me, “Do 
not hurry so fast, little one: you will get to your 
school soon enough.” : 

I believed that he was mocking me, and I en- 
tered all out of breath in the little yard of Monsieur 
Hamel. Ordinarily, at the commencement of the 
recitation there was a great noise that could be 
heard even in the street,—desks opened, closed, 
lessons that were repeated very loud, all together, 
closing the ears that one could learn better, and 
the large ruler of the master who tapped on the 
table, “A little more silence!” 

I was counting on all this din to gain my seat 
without being seen, but upon this day all was as 
tranquil as a Sunday morning. Through the open 
window I saw my comrades already ranged in 
their places, and Monsieur Hamel, who passed and 
repassed with the terrible iron ruler under his arm. 
I must open the door and enter in the midst of 
this great calm. You may think if I was not red 
and was not afraid! But no. Monsieur Hamel 
looked at me without anger, and said to me very 
softly, ‘Go quickly to your place, my little Franz: 
we were going to commence without you.” 

I strode to my seat, and seated myself immedi- 
ately at my desk. Then only, somewhat relieved 
of my fright, I noticed that our master wore his 
beautiful green redingote, his finely pleated jabot, 


and his cap of black embroidered silk which he had 
on only on the days of inspection or when prizes 
were distributed. Besides, all the class seemed 
unusual and solemn. But what surprised me the 
most was to see at the end of the room, on the 
seats which usually were empty, the people of the 
village, seated silently as ourselves,—the old 
Hauser, ‘with his three-cornered hat, the ancient 
mayor, the overseer of the schools, and several 
other persons besides. Everybody there appeared 
sad; and Hauser had brought an old spelling-book, 
worn at the edges, which he held wide open on his 
knees, with his large spectacles placed between the 
pages. 

While I was astonished by all this, Monsieur 
Hamel had risen from his chair, and, in the same 
grave and quiet voice in which he had received 
me he said to us: “My children, this is the last 
time that I meet you together in class. The order 
has come from Berlin that only German shall be 
taught in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine.* 
The new master arrives to-morrow. ‘To-day is 
your last lesson in French. I pray you to be very 
attentive.” 

These words overwhelmed me. Ah, the wretches! 
this is what they had affixed to the town hall. 
My last lesson in French! And I, who hardly 
knew how to write! I would never learn it: there- 
fore, it would be necessary to remain where I was. 
How put out I was with myself for the lost time, 
—the classes missed by running after nests or 
sliding on the Saar! My books, that only a mo- 
ment ago I found so tiresome, so heavy to carry, 
—my grammar, my ancient history,—all seemed 
to me like old friends, which gave me much sor- 
row to leave. 

It was so with Monsieur Hamel. The idea that 
he was going away, that I should never see him 
again, made me forget all punishments, all blows 
of the ruler. Poorman! It was in honor of this 
last class that he had put on his fine Sunday 
clothes; and now I understood why the good peo- 
ple of the village were there, seated at the end 
of the room. They seemed to say that they re- 
gretted that they had not come there oftener to 
this school. 

It was also for the purpose of thanking our 
master for his forty years of good services, and 
to render their respects to the country from which 
he was going away. Such was the trend of my 
reflections when I heard my name called,—it was 
my turn to recite. What would I have not given 
to be able to say the whole of this famous rule of 
participles, very loud, very clear, without a mis- 
take! But I got entangled in the first words, and 
remained standing, balancing myself in my seat 
with beating heart, not daring to raise my head. 

I heard Monsieur Hamel saying to me: “I will 
not scold you, my little Franz! You ought tobe 
enough punished. This is as it is. Every day 
one says to himeelf, ‘Bah! I have time enough: 
I will study to-morrow.’ And then you see what 
happens. Ah! this has been the greatest misfort- 
une to our Alsace, that she always delays her in- 
struction till to-morrow. Now these people have 
the right to say to us: How, you pretend to be 
French, and you do not know how to speak or 
write your language! In all that, my poor 
Franz, you are not the most culpable. We all 
have our part of reproaches to make. Your 
parents have not cared enough to see you edu- 
cated. They would like better to send you to work 
in the fields or factories, that they might gain 


* These two provinces, ceded to Germany at the ter- 
mination of the Franco-Prussian war in 1871, now 
form a state of that empire known as Reichland, 
bounded on the east by the Rhine, on the north by 
Rhenish Bavaria, and on the west and south by the 
new French frontier, going from Luxembourg to 
Switzerland. 
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some more sous. Have I anything to reproach 
myself with? Mave I not often sent you to water 
my garden in place of working? And, when I 
wished to go trout-fishing, did I hesitate to give 
you a holiday?” 

Then, from one thing to another, Monsieur 
Hamel began to speak to us of our French tongue, 
saying that it was the most beautiful language in 
the world,— the clearest, the most solid; that we 
should guard it among ourselves and never forget 
it, because, when a people became dependent, so 
long as they held their language, it was as if they 
held the key to their prison. Then he took a 
grammar and read us our lesson. I was aston- 
ished to see how well I understood: all that he 
said seemed to me easy, easy. I believe, also, that 
I had never listened so well, and that he for his 
part had never taken so much patience with his 
explanations. One would have said that before 
going away the poor man wished to give us all 
his knowledge, making it enter our heads at a 
single time. 

The lesson finished, we proceeded to the writ- 
ing. For this day Monsieur Hamel had prepared 
us some copies quite new, on which were writ- 
ten, in a beautiful round hand, France, Alsace, 
France, Alsace. These were made like little flags 
which floated among the class, suspended from 
the backs of our desks. It should have been seen 
how each one worked, and what silence! Only 
the scratching of the pens upon paper could be 
heard. Once some June bugs entered; but no one 
paid any attention to them, not even the little 
ones, who diligently traced their inclined lines 
with a heart, a conscience, as if those, too, were 
French. On the roof some pigeons cooed softly; 
and-I said to myself in listening to them, “ Will 
they be obliged to sing in German, they also?” 

From time to time, when I raised my eyes above 
my page, I saw Monsieur Hamel, immovable in his 
chair, taking a long look at the objects around him, 
as if he wished to carry away in his gaze all his 
little home school. Think: for forty years he was 
there in the same place, with the little court-yard 
in front of him, and his class the same. But the 
seats, the desks, were polished, rubbed by use; the 
walnut-trees of the yard had grown; and the hop- 
vine, which he had planted himself, twined now 
around the windows as far as the roof. How 
heart-breaking this must be for the poor man to 
leave all these things, to hear his sister coming 
and going in the room above in the act of packing 
their trunks! for they were leaving the next day 
to go away into the country for always. 

All the same, he had the courage to go on with 
the recitation until the end. After the writing, 
we had the history lesson; then the little ones 
spelling the Ba, Be, Bi, Bo, Bu. Below, at the 
end of the hall, the old Hauser had put on his 
spectacles, and, holding his spelling-book in both 
hands, he spelled the letters with them. One could 
see that he applied himself,—he, too: his voice 
trembled with emotion,-and it was so droll to hear 
him that we all had the desire to laugh and to 
cry. Ab! I remember it often,— this last class. . 

Suddenly the clock of the church struck noon, 
then the Angelus. At the same moment the 
trumpets of the Prussians, who came back from 
the drill, clattered under our windows... . Mon- 
sieur Hamel arose, quite pale, from his chair. 
Never had he appeared to me so grand. “My 
friends,” said he,—‘*my friends, I—I”— But 
something seemed to stifie him, he could not finish 
his sentence. Then he turned toward the black- 
board, took a piece of crayon, and with all his 
force he wrote as large as he could, “ Vive la 
France!” 

Thus remaining there, his head leaning against 
the wall, without speaking, he made a sign to us 
with his hands, “It is finished: you may go,” 
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THE BUDS’ REBELLION. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


“e HY, Mabel, what are you 
about?” said Mrs. Gray, as her 
small daughter came into the 


room wearing a long skirt, which trailed 
on the floor, a pair of glasses astride her 
saucy nose, and her curls pinned away 


up on the top of her head. “Are you 
playing be a lady, dear?” 
“No, I’m not playing ’tall. I’m going 


to dress like this always, and never be a 
little girl any more. I’m just sick of it. 
Seem’s if everybody was always saying, 
"Little girls can’t do this!’ and so I 
thought I’d stop being one.” 

Mamma laughed. “Come here, then, 
small grown-up lady,” she said, “and, if 
you’re not too old to sit in my lap, Dll 
tell you the story of the buds’ rebellion.” 

“Qh, goodie!” said Mabel; and in a 
second the little girl who was tired of 
being a little girl was curled up in her 
mother’s lap, listening as only little girls 
can. 

And this is the story she heard: 

The oak-buds began it. It was a chilly 
day in November, and, though they 
couldn’t feel the eold, wrapped up in their 
warm blankets, yet they were not happy. 
“Tf we were only leaves,” they cried, “or 


OUT IN THE 


flowers or acorns, what fun it would be! 

but buds aren’t any use.” The dry, brown leaves 
clinging to the branches rustled as if they would 
like to speak; but they were too old and worn-out 
to do more. 

A maple-tree near by shivered, and its baby 
buds called out: “Yes, we are tired of being buds, 
too. Our blankets are so tight we can’t grow, and 
we want to get out and see the sunshine.” 

“No one likes us,” went on the horse-chestnut- 
buds. “A little boy tried to stroke us the other 
day, and our sticky blankets soiled his fingers so 
he said, ‘ Nasty old buds!’” 

“Tf we were only lovely purple flowers,” sighed 
the lilac-buds, “and smelled sweet and waved in 
the breezes! Oh, dear!” 

“North wind told us that while the snow is on 
the ground we can’t undo our blankets,” said the 
oak-buds; “and ’twill be a long, long time, and it 
seems as if we couldn’t stand it.” 

“ Hush, babies!” said the mother-trees. “ Cuddle 
down, and wait. It is cold now, but the spring- 
time will come. Be glad to be just little buds. 
Hush, dears!” ; 

But they wouldn’t listen. They kept talking 
about how sad it was to be buds, and at last the 
maple-buds said: “Let’s jump out of bed and go 
into the world. Never mind the cold. We're not 
afraid. Come on!” But old nurse Nature had 
tucked them in so snugly they couldn’t get out 
at all. 

“Come, north wind, shake off cur blankets,” 
they cried; but, puff and blow as he might, north 
wind couldn’t move them. 

“Come, raindrops, soak off our blankets,” cried 
they; but the raindrops found them so slippery 
they couldn’t stand still long enough. 

“Come, sun, melt off our blankets,” they all 
pleaded; but the sun smiled sadly, and answered: 
“T’m too far away, little buds. Wait till spring, 
and I’ll be nearer.” 

One morning a little fellow called Jack Frost 
happened along. He is the one who paints pict- 
ures on the window-panes cold nights, and stops 
the brook from chattering, and hangs icycle-bangs 
on the eaves of houses, so that sometimes they can 
hardly see out of their window-eyes. , 


FIELDS. 


Well, this Jack Frost heard the buds’ complaint, 
and said he: “Ho! ho! I'll take off your blankets 
for you. Just wait till the sun has gone to sleep, 
for he’s my enemy and sends sunbeams down to 
chase me. Wait till then, and I’ll see to your 
blankets. Ho! ho!” and off he skipped in a 
hurry, for an early sunbeam had very nearly 
caught him. 

All day the buds thought of what would happen 
that night, and the mother-trees wondered what 
could make their babies so quiet and good. 

Jack Frost did not forget. He came after 
sunset and pinched every little bud, pinched them 
hard, too; and next morning, when the sun woke 
up, he rubbed his eyes and thought he was dream- 
ing, for there lay the blankets under the trees, and 
the poor buds black and frozen. 

When the springtime came there were no leaves 
or acorns on the oak-tree, for they always grow 
from the buds. The maple stood with bare 
branches all through the hot summer, and no 
bird would build its nest there, nor any one rest 
inits shade. The lilac had no sweet purple flowers 
to wave in the breezes, and boys hunted in vain for 
nuts under the horse-chestnut-trees. Oh, it was 
a sad summer! 

That was many, many years ago; and now every 
November, when the days are chilly and the north 
wind blows, the tree-mothers tell their babies the 
story of the rebellious buds, and how there could 
be no leaves or fiowers or fruit that summer be- 
cause of them. 


“Mamma, then wouldn’t there be any grown-ups 
without there was little girls? ” asked Mabel. 

“No, dear, nor little girls unless there were 
babies, nor babies unless there were papas and 
mammas, nor papas and mammas unless there had 
been little boys and little girls.” 

“Oh, it’s just like ‘The House that Jack Built,’ 
isn’t it? Mamma, I guess I’ll take off my long 
skirt, and go and jump rope!” 


Many of the farms in Holland are situated 
forty feet below the level of the sea. 
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MY TEMPLE. 


BY ANNA M. 8. ROSSITER. 


I senp no knee in worldly fane to-day. 

My altar is the mossy turf; my shrine 

Is open to the sun and God’s blue sky; 

My choir the happy birds that fearless sing. 
Each hour with newer lessons still is fraught, 
For God in countless ways the soul can reach, 
And in the woodland depths he seems more near. 
How small is man! How limitless is space! 
We are but pigmies in His hand who rules; 
Yet He hath given us power to rise above 

All earthly bonds, and bathe in life eterne. 
And so to-day, through nature’s voice, I hear 
The lessons He doth teach of endlegs love, 
And of that newer, better life beyond. 


HE jewels in possession of the Greek Church 
are worth more than the collections of 
all the crowned heads of Europe. The 

church has-been accumulating these treasures for 
many years. The figures and pictures, as well as 
the holy books in the Greek churches, are studded 
with gems of immense value, and the church plate 
is so costly that it is impossible to estimate its 
value. 


O long as you can contribute to the pleas- 
ure, happiness, or comfort of any human 
being, you are of importance in the world, 

and no longer. 


HERE are said to be quite two hundred 
million copies of the Bible scattered through- 
out the world. 


In a word, to be a fine gentleman is to be a 
generous and brave man. STEELE. — 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep. 
: FRANKLIN. — 
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Sow good services: sweet re- 
membrances will grow from 
them. - Mme. pe Sra. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY A. M.S R. 


AM only a puppy, but my 
master took me with other 
dogs on a fox-hunt not long 

ago. I had never been out on 
such a jaunt before; but I sup- 
pose he wanted to teach me to 
track and run down those “ depre- 
dators” and terrors of the poultry 
yard. 

Well, we went through snow 
and mud, brush and brake, over 
hill and dale, for many miles; but 
we were not rewarded by sight 
or smell of anything resembling 
a fox, so after many hours we 
started for home. My master 
plodded on, and we followed for 
a while; but my comrades, who 
had been out on such trips before, 
dashed about in various direc- 
tions, now this way, then that, 
and made so many wild or playful 
détours that finally I lost sight 
and sound of my master, and the 
dogs as well. 

Night was coming on. What 
was I, a tired, forlorn, hungry 
puppy, todo? I missed my nice, 
comfortable quarters and my good 
dinner; for I belonged to pedi- 
greed stock, and had never slept 
out of doors. I knew not which 

' way to go; but I crawled under a 
brush, and, hungry as I was, soon 
fell asleep. 

At daylight I awoke, chilled 
and hungry. Looking around on 
the desolate meadow, I was more 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


charm of a sweet voice and most 
winning disposition. These rare 
qualifications, which fitted her to 
shine in society, contributed also 
to her success in the important 
works of reform, to which her 
later life was so zealously given. 
She married in her twentieth year 
Mr. Joseph Fry, of London. 
While at home before her mar- 
riage, and with her father’s ap- 
proval, she had shown a disposi- 
tion to do good to others by gath- 
ering together the neglected child- 
ren in a school in her father’s 
house. The school consisted of 
eighty children, who were in- 
structed and trained for a useful 
life. 

She had married a wealthy man. 
A family of children gathered 
about her. An opportunity of 
unbroken ease and comfort 
seemed presented to her. Atten- 
tion to home duties, meeting the 
numerous calls of society, and 
using her riches, place, and in- 
fluence in the ordinary manner of 
her time would have satisfied 
many a woman. But for Eliza- 
beth Fry a wider work was or- 
dained. Her first and most im- 
portant public service was in 
connection with the improvement 
of the condition of the women 
and children in the prisons of 
England. An accidental visit to 
the Newgate Prison in London 
opened her eyes to the misery of 
the inmates. John Howard, who 
had labored hard for prison re- 
form, died in 1790. His work 
was important, but it needed to 
be followed by other laborers in 
the same line, and animated by 
a similar spirit. After Howard 


hungry than ever. I started up 

again. A cold storm had set in, but I loped along 
until I came to a house yard, where I found a 
bone, which I tried to gnaw. A woman came out 
with a broom, and chased me away. 

I thought more and more of my good home, 
and wished I had not lost my kind master. 

“Tf Lever find him again,” I said, “Ill stick 
close to him.” I travelled all day, and slept in 
the hollow of a fence that night. 

Oh, I was cold and hungry. 

Sometimes I saw a man or a boy, and several 
times they tried to catch me; but I felt they were 
not my friends, so I ran away from them as fast 
as my poor tired legs would let me. 

Thus I passed five weary days and nights, gen- 
erally crawling supperless to bed among damp 
leaves or under a juniper bush. ; 

The last day, hopeless and spiritless, I entered 
a town; and, when I was nearly ready to lie down 
and die, my good master, who had been hunting 
for me every day, and who had advertised my loss 
in the papers, offering a reward for my recovery, 
spied me out, and whistled for me. What a happy 
puppy was I then! 

He took me home, fed me, and put me in my 
nice quarters; and, if I ever run away when hunt- 
ing again, you shall hear of it. 


Solomon hath said: ‘* He that considereth the 
wind shali not sow, and he that looketh to the 
clouds shall not reap.” A wise man will make 
more opportunities than he finds. Bacon. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 


BY REV. W. SCOTT. 


of society is finely illustrated in the life 

of Elizabeth Gurney, known after her 
marriage as Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. The town of 
Norwich, Eng., has the honor of being her birth- 
place. She came from Quaker ancestry,— a peo- 
ple which has produced not a few men and women 
eminent for character and noble services to the 
world. One of her ancestors was the celebrated 
Robert Barclay, author of the “ Apology for the 
People called Quakers,” and a friend of George 
Fox, the founder of the Society of Friends. The 
year of her birth was 1780. In early life she was 
surrounded by many influences favorable for right 
development. The home in which she was reared 
was happy and pious. Her father, Mr. Joseph 
Gurney, a banker in Norwich, was a man of 
wealth and benevolence. Joseph John Gurney, 
her brother, became famous in connection with 
Buxton, Wilberforce, and others who advocated 
the anti-slavery cause. The circle of society in 
Norwich in which she mingled was noted at the 
time for intellectual vigor. She had thus the 
great advantage of early communion with elevated 
minds. 

Miss Gurney was born to wealth. Personal 
beauty and social grace also gave her prominence 
in the society in which she moved. Her biog- 
raphers describe her as possessing, besides, the 


OW much one woman may do for the good 


in point of time, and with him 
in point of honor, the name of Elizabeth Fry 
deserves to be placed. 

The prisons of England, and indeed of all 
Europe, were at the time in a deplorable state. 
The English criminal law was stupidly merciless. 
Some forty-five offences were punished by death. 
Crime was not checked by the gallows, but the 
frequency of the death penalty tended to make the 
administration of the law brutal in the extreme. 
Under this order of things, the treatment of 
criminals was marked by an inhumanity that 
to-day seems well-nigh incredible. Among the 
prisons of England, Newgate might claim an eyil 
pre-eminence. It was certainly among the worst. 
Dirt and disease, hunger and drunkenness, de- 
pravity and lust, abounded. On her visit to New- 
gate the misery of the women in the prison 
touched the heart of Elizabeth Fry with pity and 
sympathy, which were as lasting as her life. She 
came again. Alone she entered the female ward, 
where one hundred and sixty women and children 
thronged about her in great disorder. With her 
Bible in hand, this sweet-faced woman, attired in 
simple Quaker garb, spoke words of peace, hope, 
and consolation. They listened with astonish- 
ment. From the first they trusted her. Her in- 
fluence over them became wonderful. They re- 
ceived her instructions meekly. They brought 
their packs of cards to her to burn. They ceased 
swearing, drinking, and fighting. Personal clean- 
liness and industry began to appear. In 1817 she 
formed the “ Association for the Improvement of 
Female Prisoners in Newgate.” It aimed to pro- 
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mote what are now regarded as first or elementary 
principles of prison discipline. Among them were 
the separation of the sexes, female supervision of 
women, provision for religious and secular in- 
struction, and useful employment. 

Many years of her life were devoted to prison 
reform. ‘To advance this cause she travelled not 
only throughout her own country, but in several of 
the other countries of Europe. In the latter part 
of her life, 1838-41, she visited France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Prussia; and the re- 
sults of her labor were beneficial to the countries 
visited. While the life of Mrs. Fry was chiefiy 
devoted to the improvement, first, of the Newgate 
Prison, then of the general prison system, her 
experience with the unfortunate was so extensive 
that she was able to aid materially in the improve- 
ment of the British hospital system, and to 
promote the better treatment of the insane. Both 
of these important interests are indebted to her 
in no small degree. 

In various ways this excellent woman sought to 
do good.. The art of vaccination, introduced by 
Edward Jenner, who died in 1823, Mrs. Fry 
learned in order to benefit the poor who might 
need such a service. She was also an active pro- 
moter of Bible and tract distribution. One of 
the latest enterprises of her life was the formation 
of libraries for the coast guards in the many 
stations around the British Isles. In this effort 
she had encouraging success. Her personal 
friends as well as the government aided liberally. 

While the public services of Mrs. Fry were so 
extensive, they lessened in no wise her fidelity to 
the duties of domestic life. As a wife and a 
mother, and in the varied relations she sustained, 
she was exemplary. Her children were early 
taught to find happiness in the relief of the dis- 
tressed, and her home was beautiful for cheerful 
piety, and, like that of the ancient saint, Dorcas, 
devoted to alms-deeds. 

Her last years were visited with afflictions. Re- 
verses came, and the wealth of her family was 
swept away. Death removed one after another of 
her beloved children, but under the loss of property 
and bereavement she ever manifested the resigna- 
tion and hopefulness of a sincere Christian. The 
end came to her full of years, and ripened for the 
change of worlds. She died in 1845, and at the 
age of sixty-five. The close of a life so long and 
so devoted to the good of mankind awakened pro- 
found sorrow both in her native country and 
throughout the world. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN SONG AND 
STORY. 


F the lyre is the measure of human fame, 
Abraham Lincoln has already outrun all his 
American compatriots, and certainly all his 

English-speaking contemporaries. No man of 
action in American or English history has 
gathered around his name within the lifetime 
of his contemporaries so large a volume of poetry. 

From Wellington to Gladstone, from Washing- 

ton to Lincoln, there is no name that has aroused 
the poets as the name of the humble Illinois boat- 
man, land surveyor, country lawyer, and great 
emancipator. If there are rivals of Lincoln in 
this direction, they are found among the great 
emancipators and inspired leaders of democracy 
in Europe,— Kossuth, Garibaldi, or Mazzini. 


The best use of a journal is to print the larg- 
est practical amount of important truth,—truth 
which tends to make mankind wiser, and thus 
happier. Horace GREELEY. 


HOW PINS ARE MADE. 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


OU want to know how pins are made? 
Well, I will tell you what I know about 
it. There are, no doubt, different ways 

of making this indispensable little article; yet I 
doubt if a more interesting or intelligent way 
will be ever invented than the one of which I am 
speaking. 

A snappish, voracious little dwarf of a machine 
pulls the wire, bites off by inches incessantly one 
hundred and forty bites a minute, and, just as it 
seizes each bite, a saucy little hammer with a 
concave face hits the end cf the wire three taps, 
and “upsets” it te a head, while he grips it in a 
countersunk hcle ketweer his teeth, and lays it 
sideways in a groove, where levers and springs, 
playing like lightning, point the pins, and whence 
they are dropped into a box. 

The pins are then polished, and two very in- 
telligent machines reject every crooked one. An- 
other automaton assorts half a dozen lengths, and 
a perfect genius of a machine hangs the pins by 
the heads, and transfers them all through the 
corrugated ridges in the paper when the work is 
finished. 

The machine of which I speak is one of the 
nearest approaches to the dexterity of the human 
hard that has been invented. It is about the size 
of a sewing-machine which it closely resembles. 


Mankind divides itself into two classes,— bene- 
factors and malefactors. The second class is 
vast, the first a handful. EmMeERson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BY THE SMOOTH HANDLE. 
BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


EWIS BELDEN was a philosopher, though 
is he did not know it, and scarcely knew 
what the word “ philosopher” meant. He 
had never heard even the name of that wise Greek 
slave of the days of Nero, Epictetus; and, of 
course, he had never read that philosopher’s say- 
ing: “Everything has two handles, the one by 
which it may be borne, the other by which it may 
not.” 

Lewis, being only a boy, was a philosopher not 
in theory, but in practice; and that is surely the 
best way of being a philosopher. He put into 
active use the fact that there is a smooth as well 
as a rough side to every duty. 

When the Belden family first moved into the 
country, the two brothers, Clarence and Lewis, 
thought that driving the cows back and forth from 
the pasture was merely fun; but it was not long 
before the novelty wore off, and the call, “ Boys, 
it’s time to go after the cows,” was found to bea 
troublesome interruption to their daily sports. 

The pasture was next to a swampy strip of 
wood-land which had strong attractions for the 
animals. They could, and often did, get out of 
their own field and wander around through the 
woods. Spending perhaps an hour hunting up 
the cows, and then trudging a mile or more to 
reach home with the runaways, was a task neither 
of the boys really enjoyed. 

Clarence, especially, grew weary of the duty. 
He was often missing when the hour arrived; and. 
the task fell to the share of Lewis, the younger 
brother. His conscience, however, may have 
troubled Clarence a little for thus putting his 
share of the work on another, for before long he 
proposed an arrangement of the matter. 

“See here, Lewis,” he said, “I’ll chop all the 
wood and keep the box filled regularly, if you'll 
drive the cows. Do you agree?” 

Lewis considered a moment, and then a bright 
idea struck him, 


“ All right,” he responded. “I'll see to them, 
and I’ll get some fun out of the business, too, 
—more than you'll get out of wood-chopping, I 
reckon.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see how you can get any sport 
out of it,” returned Clarence, incredulously. 
“Cows are the slowest, stupidest beasts, except 
when they are going the wrong way, and then 
they can be spry enough. I’m sure I’m sick of 
the whole business, and you are welcome to all 
the fun you can get out of it.” 

Lewis was a bright boy, and he was also very 
fond of animals. He had had many different 
kinds of pets, and had been very successful in 
training them. As he could teach various tricks 
to his white mice and to his pet dogs, the thought 
had occurred to him that he might teach the 
calves something. 

It was right here that he found the smooth 
handle to his duty. He would treat the task as 
an amusement, and not as disagreeable drudgery. 

The calves were all very tame with him, for he 
had always been kind and gentle with them. It 
was not long before he had his favorite, “ Daisy,” 
trained for riding. She did not make a very fiery 
or a very fast steed; but she was good-natured 
and safe, and her young master was quite proud 
when he drove the cows home, riding on the calf 
behind them. j 

“So that’s your fun,” cried Clarence, as he 
caught sight of the procession; and he admitted 
that it did look like sport. 

A boy who has the happy knack of taking things 
by the smooth handle can get fun out of any task 
It is a habit of mind well worth cultivating. 


JULY. 


“Daisies, daisies, down in the grass, 

What do the winds say as they pass? 

I almost think I can hear their words. 

Which do you like best, the winds or the birds? 
I like the birds best, because they can sing; 
And I like you, daisies, and everything.” 


The birds and the flowers and the winds together 

All played with the child in the summer weather. 

The wild rose kissed her as she passed by, 

The blue flowers showed her where sunfish lie, 

And the pansies lifted each saucy head, 

And the daisies told what the winds had said; 

And they sang that night as the evening fell, 

“We all love the child that loves us so well.” 
Selected. 


BIBLE-READERS SHOULD KNOW. 


DAY’S journey was about twenty-three and 
one-fifth miles. A Sabbath day’s journey 
was about an English mile. Ezekiel’s reed 

was nearly eleven feet. 

A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches. 

A hand’s breadth is equal to three and five- 
eighths inches. 

A finger’s breadth is equal to one inch. 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. 

A shekel of gold was eight dollars. 

A talent of silver was five hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and thirty cents. 

A talent of gold was thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and nine dollars. 

A piece of silver, or a penny was thirteen cents. 

A farthing was three cents. 

A mite was less than a quarter of a cent. 

A gerah was one cent. 

An ephah, or bath, contained seven gallons and 
five pints. 

A hin was one gallon and two pints. 

A firkin was about eight and seven-eights gal- 
lons. 

An omer was six pints. 

A cab was three pints.— The Bible Reader. 
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KITTIE’S JOURNEY. 


BY W. W. LOCKE. 


HE mother cat came into the kitchen, and 
made a soft, contented “meow.” It was as 
much as to say, “I know I don’t belong 

here, but I have something very important to tell 
you.” The cook paid no attention. She was 
busy frying cakes, and thought the cat only a 
little more impatient than usual for milk. So the 
cat came and rubbed up against her, gave a long, 
wistful purr, and started back toward the shed. 
At the door she stopped, looked sharply round at 
the cook, and gave several sharp little cries, as if 
to say: ‘“‘Come quickly. Let the cakes burn. I 
can’t wait any longer!” Then away she went. 

The cook turned her cakes, poured out a saucer 
of milk, and followed the cat. She found her 
with four little kittens, who were tumbling about 
on an old piece of quilting. “Ah, pussy, that 
means another saucerful of milk, I think. What 
will you do when I send in your bill for this 
month, I wonder? These are hard times for us 
to think of finding food for more hungry little 
mouths.” Nevertheless, she soon came back with 
a generous supply; and, as the kittens grew older 
and larger, another quart of milk was left by the 
milkman. 

The little children of the house had great fun 
with them. The kittens would play ball with the 
yarn until it was all in knots, or go to sleep 
like fairy princesses in a castle built of blocks. 
They would play at hide-and-seek or dance, just 
as the children wished. When the doll’s cap was 
put on the one with the gray face, and a cunning 
apron was tied around her body, she looked like 
a little old woman. Oh, if kittens would only stay 
little! for of course five great cats would not be 
allowed to grow up and prowl about the house. 

The children gave three kittens away to play- 
mates who would take good care of them. They 
did not seem to miss these very much, for they had 
kept the prettiest one, Kittie, and cared more for 
her than they did for all the others. They tied a 
new blue ribbon around her neck, and loved her 
very much. Often all their little friends would 
bring back the kittens for the day. They would 
take their dolls and sewing into the grove behind 
the house, where they would have a fine picnic, 
with molasses cookies and catnip tea. In fact, the 
kittens were the cause of many a happy meeting. 

Now their uncle John had been promised one of 
these kittens. He lived miles away in the moun- 
tains, and the children had not thought about him. 
But at last he came down in a big mountain wagon, 
covered with canvas; and, as the children had 
begun to grow rather tired of the kitten, he easily 
persuaded them to exchange for a tame, gray 
squirrel that would climb up on your shoulder 
and eat nuts. The squirrel was usually keptina 
cage, where he seemed to be very contented. He 
would get into the wheel and make it go round and 
round, as though that was the greatest fun in the 
world. So the kitten was soon forgotten. 

Uncle John lived in a cabin made out of great 
logs of wood. The bark was on the wood, and the 
cracks between the logs were stopped with clay. 
» There was a large chimney built of stone, but only 
one door and two little windows. He lived there 
alone, except when some other men came to help 
him cut trees. But he had a dog and a horse, 
whom he talked to as if they understood every 
word that he said; and he was glad to carry back 
to his happy family this pretty and jolly little 
kitten. 

After a day or two the kitten disappeared. She 
could not be found anywhere. You may think 
that the dog quarrelled with her and chased her 
about, but he could not have been kinder to her 
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if he had been a woman. He saw that she had 
plenty to eat. Fine pieces of deer-meat and tender 
bits of rabbit and quail would be left for her, while 
he lay down with a big bone under his paws, as 
much as to say, “Ah, this. just suits me: this 
makes my teeth sharp, this makes me strong.” 
And when kitty went out walking, he went along, 
too. I have no doubt he told her some wonderful 
stories of his adventures in the mountains,— sto- 
ries of wolves and snakes, and possibly of bears; 
but he seemed to be saying also, “You need not 
fear any of these things while you are with me.” 
In the middle of the day, when he stretched him- 
self in the sun, she came and rolled herself up on 
his nice soft fur; and he lay for a long time in 
one hard position until she awoke. 

‘But one morning the kitten was missing. Her 
cosey little bed had not been slept in. Only the 
night before she had played a little with a rabbit’s 
foot, and seemed very happy. Then she suddenly 
stopped, as though she had heard some one call, and 
jumped up to the open window, where she looked 
out at the stars. That was the last time she was 
seen. Quite early the dog went over to see if his 
little comrade was awake. It was not time to get 
up; but he had taken the care of her as one of his 
duties, and had gone over in the night, just as a 
mother will go to see a sleeping child. It was still 
two hours before daybreak, but the kitten was 
gone. Uncle John must get up at once. Some- 
thing was wrong. They must find the kitten. 
Where could she be? 

As soon as the door was opened, he darted out. 
First he ran around the house several times. 
Once or twice he put his nose to the ground, and 
barked. But he did not seem to be satisfied until 
he came to a spot near the window. Then he 
bounded down the road. He stayed for some 
time. Now and then he gave a glad bark, and 
waited for a reply. At last he came back, looking 
tired and disappointed. The day passed without 
a sign, although they hunted everywhere. Again 
and again the dog would dash down the road as 
though the kitten had taken the way toward home. 
But she had been brought to the mountain in a 
covered basket. She had not seen anything of 
the road by which she had reached the cabin. 
How could she have found her way back over 
those long, rough miles, even if she had started in 
the daytime? 

That night they longed for their little comrade. 
The house seemed lonesome. You can hardly be- 
lieve what a difference that kitten made. Think- 
ing that she might find her way back, a light was 
left in the window and the door unlatched. The 
dog lay down by the kitten’s cosey box, with his 
cold nose between his paws. But he did. not 
sleep. Soon after the moon shone in through the 
window he pawed the door open, and ran out into 
the moonlight. Then came a glad, loud bark and 
the sound of his swift feet hurrying down the road. 
“Ah,” said Uncle John,” I hope he will be satis- 
fied now.” Then he turned over in his bed and 
went to sleep. 

In the morning the dog was missing, too. Could 
a bear or a panther have caught them? - The man 
was left to eat his breakfast alone. “I will be 
the next one to go,” said he to himself; and he 
worked out a strong oak bar to fasten across the 
door, for fear lest some wild animal should come 
in and get him in the night. 

But, even while he was at this work, the kitten 
was safely held in the children’s arms. She had 
travelled night and day, without food, over a 
rough mountain road which she had never seen. 
Her little claws were quite worn off, her feet were 
hurt by the stones, and her fur was scratched by 
the bushes. She was almost too hungry to eat. 
While the children were preparing some warm 
milk for the little wanderer, they saw the dog run- 
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ning along with his nose to the ground. In a 
single night he had travelled the whole long way. 
How glad they were to see each other! She lay 
on the mat in a weary way, but she gave him a 
little playful pat with her paw as if to say: “Oh, 
you good old fellow! What did you come for? I 
guess I can find my way alone.” And he calmly 
pushed against the threatening paw, licked the 
little wounded feet, and answered: “Ah, you poor 
thing! You can’t leave me that way. And those 
pretty little paws, I know how sore they are.” 

In a few days Uncle John came down again 
from the mountains. ‘“ Well, children,” said he, “I 
am afraid the bears have eaten your pretty kitten, 
and have also gone off with my dog.” The chil- 
dren laughed; but, before they could answer, the 
kitten and the dog came toward him together. 
“Why, you old rascal! I guess this means that I 
shall have to stay down here, too. The old cabin 
is all right as far as it goes, but it is not exactly 
like home, is it, Kitty? And, children; you made 
a good trade when you took that squirrel. You 
have the kitten back and you have my dog, and I 
don’t know but what I shall stay, too. 


THANKS. 


I rHanx thee, Father, for the summer-time, 
The golden days of glory and delight, — 
The days when the glad year is in its prime, 
Warmed by Thy love, and by Thy smile made 
bright. 
And for the peaceful armies of the flowers 
That hang their banners out above the sod, 


Saluting with sweet scents the passing hours, 
And blessing me, I thank Thee, O my God. 


I thank Thee for the melody of rills, 
And for the glad bird-music in the air, 
And for the echoes of the purple hills, 
And children’s voices at their evening prayer. 


I thank Thee for the rush of mountain streams, 
And for the beauty of the quiet lake, 

And for the generous warmth of dancing beams, 
And for a world grown happy for thy sake. 


I thank Thee for the cool, calm, summer sea, 
The playful ripple of the gentle waves, 
And for huge billows tossing restlessly, 
And for their music in the moss-lined caves. 
I thank Thee for the long, sweet days of light, 
And for the gloaming, with its hues sublime; 
I thank Thee for past seasons of delight 
That came to me with the glad summer-time. 
Marianne FAarNINGHAM. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STARS 
AND STRIPES. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 

HAT American of all of us can see our 
starry banner flutter out on mast or 
tower, or in the street, without a sud- 

den heart-throb? Love, pride, memory, exulta- 
tion, mingle in one swift emotion, and yet we sel- 
dom pause to think what “Old Glory” really 
means to us. 

It means history,— stained here and there with 
mistake and wrong, indeed, but as a whole won- 
derful and glorious. It means protection,— the 
right to live, to think, to aspire, to work in an 
atmosphere of the most blessed freedom and 
safety our earth has ever known. It means hope, 
—hope and help for ourselves and for all the 
world. 

Whatever the nation is to achieve or to become 
in the future depends upon its citizenship, and the 
mighty voice of the people is but the combined 
voice of individuals. What would you have your 
country to be in honor, purity, high endeavor, 
and righteousness? Make one citizen of that 
kind; that is the part given you to do. 
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A HYMN. 


To the giver of all blessings 
Let our voices rise in praise 
For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the homes of peace and plenty 
And a land so fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday 
And the rest of eventide. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


AnotHEeR volume of Every Other Sunday 
closes, and another editorial year has come to 
an end. The backward look is full of pleasant 
views, and they spring from several sources. 

First, the Editor expresses his thanks to the 
many contributors, now numbering from one hun- 
dred and thirty to one hundred and fifty. They 
have been very thoughtful and patient, accepting 
the treatment of their articles without complaint. 
Sometimes stories have been returned, sometimes 
altered; but, in the most adverse results, the good 
nature of the writers never gave way. We appre- 
ciate this confidence in the management, because 
it seems to prove that our contributors believe 
that the Editor aims to deal fairly with all. ~ 

Next do we pay our compliments to the “ gentle 
readers.” We have received many words of praise, 
and now and then, for our discipline and good, 
some words of criticism. Where the criticism has 
been honest and friendly, we have been exceed- 
ingly thankful. Sometimes thoughtful sugges- 
tions helped on an improvement which the Editor 
did not see. It is gratifying to think that Hvery 
Other Sunday is read in so many homes all over 
the land, and beyond its borders. 

We turn, in the third place, to our friends, the 
printers, whose work has been well done. The 
Editor is not the only one who can testify to this 
fact. Regularity and accuracy have characterized 
the workmanship of those who care for the typo- 
graphical part of the paper. We are duly appre- 
ciative. We can promise our readers new type 
for the coming year. This will add to the clear- 
ness and attraction of our pages. 

Let us not forget our helpers, the engravers, 
who have given us some excellent reproductions 
of notable subjects. The half-tone work of to-day 
has become not only popular, but exceedingly use- 
ful. The progressive engraver stands ready to 
meet the wishes of the Editor at a moment’s 
notice. Sometimes the Editor has asked of the 
engravers what was well-nigh impossible, but they 
did the best they could; and, if indistinctness 
marked the half-tone, it was the fault of the sub- 
ject. z 

Thanks to the Sunday Schools who have wel- 
comed our regular visits with heartiness and good 
will. Thanks to the public school teachers who 
have taken our pictures and stories and given 
them large scope in the class-work. Thanks to 
our exchanges who have transferred to their 
columns many of our best articles, with due ac- 
knowledgments, giving a larger field of usefulness 
to our own paper. Thanks to the young people 
who have sent letters and puzzles. To all who 
have assisted in making the Departments of Hvery 
Other Sunday interesting. 

A joyous vacation to all. The Editor is ready 
to take his in due time; and he wishes for himself, 
as he does for all of you, some weeks of genuine 
rest. For the readers, as for him, may that rest 
mean preparation for more and better work. 
Play is necessary; but play is only valuable as it 
increases the ability to do good work in the world. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Boy Prosiem. The author of this sug- 
gestive book, Dr. William Byron Forbush, has 
already become well known by his work among 
boys. The sub-title of this book is, “A Study in 
Social Pedagogy.” This issue marks the third 
edition, indicating that it has met a real demand. 
We are not surprised. The appreciative words of 
President G. Stanley Hall in the introduction gives 
confidence to the belief that the succeeding chap- 
ters will repay close scrutiny. President Hall 
says, “Dr. Forbush understands the boy nature 
and how to approach and handle him, and has 
also put himself abreast with the new psycho- 
genetic and pedagogical literature.” Some of our 
readers may have seen the first edition. In this 
present third, the author has made about two hun- 
dred changes and additions in the sections on the 
Sunday School and Decision Day, and the bibli- 
ography has been entirely rewritten. It is well- 
nigh impossible to quote, if we had the space, 
because everything is compressed and axiomatic. 
The portion which naturally concerns us most is 
that relating to the Sunday School. The Editor 
has read with keen appreciation the following 
sentence : “The most adequate lesson material 
now published by any denomination is furnished 
by the Unitarians.” This is succeeded by another 
statement more particular in its application : 
“They have several admirable biographical 
courses, which, nominally intended for adults, 
are fine for boys.” Dr. Forbush’s general attitude 
toward Sunday Schools is just and generous. On 
page 100 he says: “The Sunday School is the 
greatest educational institute of the Church. De- 
spite the abundant criticism with which it is fa- 
vored, it will continue to be the place where the 
Church does the most of its teaching, and puts 
forth its best work.” This is a most valuable 
book, not only to workers in Sunday Schools, 
clubs, and similar organizations, but to all who are 
interested in the education of the young. We ap- 
prove completely these words of President Hall, 
“T am profoundly convinced that a new thought is 
dawning in the work of the Church for the young; 
that we must pause, reconsider, and take our 
bearings anew.” [The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Cloth covers. Pages 206. Price 75 cents, net; 
postage, 7 cents. | 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Tuts department has been successful. Quite 
a wide-spread interest has been shown by young 
and old. No doubt it has been the channel 
for valuable information, while stimulating a 
beneficial curiosity. A fairly good number of 
different individuals have sent in answers, but 
many more have worked over the questions with- 
out making any report to the Editor. The follow- 
ing named persons have won the prizes for ful- 
ness and accuracy in their answers through the 
whole series of questions: Mr. Henry A. Jenks, 
Canton, Mass.; Mrs. Addie G. Havey, North Sulli- 
van, Maine; Mrs. F. J. Hawley, Swanton, Ver- 
mont. 

The Home Study Club will probably be con- 
tinued in the next volume, condueted in the same 
way by the same person. In addition to those 
who have already forwarded answers, we mention 
the following new name: Miss Grace L. Wood- 
worth. 

Answers 
To questions published June 8, 1902. 


1. Saint Francis of Assisi, in 1209. 

2. Alexander Pope. 

3. Adam Bede. “Mrs. Poyser” possesses many 
traits of George Eliot’s mother. 

4. “Doctor,”— Francis Thomas. 


“ Judge,”— G. P. Bigelow. 

“ Speaker,”— F. B. Crowninshield. 

“Mr. Mayor,”— G. W. Richardson. 

“Member of Congress,”— G. T. Davis. 

“Reverend,”— J. F. Clarke. 

“Boy with the grave, mathematical look,”— 
Benjamin Pierce. 

“Boy with a three-decker brain,”— Benjamin 
R. Curtis. 

“Nice youngster of excellent pith,”—S. F. 
Smith. 


5. Domenico Bigordi. Artist name means gar- 


land-maker. 
6. Philadelphia, 1852. 
7. Bryant. Wordsworth. 


8. George Eliot (Marian Evans). 

9. Brockdon Brown. Washington Irving. 
James Fenimore Cooper. 

10. In 1847. Hunt, Rossetti, and Millais. 


LETTER-ROX 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XX. 


Enigma XXX.— Pussy-willow. 

_Enriema XXXI.— John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Eniema X XXII.— William Henry Harrison. 

Nuts to Crack.— Acorn, doughnut, pecan, chest- 
nut, peanut, shelbark, beech, almond, nutmeg, hickory, 
filbert, cocoanut. 

STINGS NOT FOUND IN Bers.—1, Resting. 2. Feast- 
ing. 3. Dusting. 4. Roasting. 5. Jesting. 6. Rust- 
ing. 7. Toasting. 8. Interesting. 9. Testing. 10. 
Trusting. 

- ConunpDRUM XXVII.— Scissors. 

ConunpRUM XX VIII.— When he has a vacancy for 

a pupil. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XXI. 


Enigma XX XITII.— President Roosevelt. 

EnigMa XXXI1V.— Prince Henry’s visit to Amer- 
ica, 

Resus.— Candy. 

A New Pastimze.—1l. George Washington. 2. 
Abraham Lincoln. 3. Queen Elizabeth. 4. King Al- 
fred. 5. Robert Bruce. 6. Nero. 7. Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 8. Julius Cesar. 

ConunpRuM XXIX.— Because there are plenty of 
crackers about. 

ConunDRUM XXX.— Abel. 


Since our last issue correct answers to puzzles in 
previous numbers of Every Other Sunday have been 
received from Joela Sharp, Ivan C. Jackson, 

The Editor has several enigmas which he has not ~ 
been able to use, because no answers were sent with 
them or because they were not correctly made out. 
There are some things which become so common that 
we are obliged to omit them, owing to an over-supply. 
This will account for the non-appearance of certain 
“Twisted Rivers’’ and the like. We are very sorry 
to have any of our young friends disappointed with 
regard to seeing their puzzles in the Letter-Box. But, 
generally speaking, if contributions for this department 
of Every Other Sunday are forwarded in good form, 
they will scarcely fail of appearing in print. The 
Editor heartily thanks all those who have assisted in 
filling up the Letter-Box. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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